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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


HOT  FOR  PU3LICATI0:" 


Subject:     "A  Behavior  Problem."    Food  information  from  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A.     "Out  of  the  Mouths  of  Grown-ups"  by  Henrietta  K.  Burton, 
Department  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Arkansas,  College  of  Agriculture. 

Bulletins  available;     Food  for  Young  Children;  Lamb  As  You  Like  It. 
(Recipe  for  Lamb  Stew  from  Lamb  leaflet.) 

 00O00  

I  read  a  story  the  other  day,  called  "Out  of  the  Mouths  of  Grown-ups." 
The  story  was  about  ar.  eight-year-old  boy,  named  Melvin,  who  was  taken  to  a 
"behavior  clinic.""    Why?    Because,  at  dinner  time    when  mother,  father,  grand- 
mother, Aunt  Ellen,  and  the  boy,  were  eating  dinner,  Melvin  had  disgraced  the 
family.     It  was  this  way.    The  soup  had  been  served.    The  dinner  course  was  in 
progress.     Suddenly,  and  without  warning,  Melvin  reached  across  his  plate  to  a 
side  dish  of  string  beans.    He  took  a  large  handful  of  beans,  and,  aiming  care- 
fully, he  threw  the  beans  right  across  the  table,  into  his  mother's  face. 

This  unexpected  behavior,  from  a  usually  well-behaved  boy,  had  surprised 
the  whole  family.    After  a  long  discussion,  they  had  decided  to  take  Melvin  to 
a  behavior  clinic,  at  once,  and  have  him  examined. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  leading  Melvin  by  the  hand,  the  mother 
entered  the  main  waiting  room  of  the  clinic.    A  clerk  took  their  names,  and 
sent  the  cards  to  the  supervisor  of  the  clinic.     Soon  the  clerk  notified  the 
mother  that  she'd  have  to  wait  a  while.     The  clerk  took  the  mother  and  the  boy 
into  the  library,  and  directed  the  mother  to  a  comfortable  seat,  between  a 
large  open  grate  fire,  and  a  table  covered  with  books  and  magazines.    As  soon 
as  the  mother  was  seated,  the  clerk  turned  to  the  boy,  and  said: 

"Miss  Brown,  one  of  our  assistants  here,  is  mailing  a  radio  set.  Would 
you  like  to  see  it?    There  she  is,  working  at  it  now." 

The  boy  crossed  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  watched  Miss  Brown  for 
a  fe?7  minutes.     She  smiled  encouragingly,  and  s:on  Melvin  was  busy  winding  a  coil. 

An  hour  later,  Miss  Brown  was  called  to  the  Clinic  Supervisor's  office. 

"What  have  you  learned  about  Melvin,  and  his  habits?"  asked  the  supervisor. 

"  Much,"  said  Miss  Brown.    "That  poor  boy  is  just  out  of  luck.    His  mother 
came  right  over  to  my  table,  and  parked  herself  there,  and  opened  a  barrage. 
For  one  whole  hour,  she  directed  everything  that  Melvin  and  I  did.  Incidentally, 
she  told  me  the  whole  family  history.     I  said  hardly  a  word  the  whole  time.  I 
counted  the  number  of  times  she  nagged  the  boy,  until  I  got  to  ninety- three, 
and  then  I  lost  count." 


"What  do  you  suggest  that  we  do?"  asked  the  supervisor. 

"Let's  invite  them  to  eat  lunch  with  us  in  the  small  dining  room,"  aaid 
Miss  Brown,  "and  get  a  stenographer  to  take  down  everything  the  mother  says*  Thai 
poor  woman  belongs  to  the  class  who  need  to  see  what  they  say,  in  print,  "before 
they  can  realize  they  are  naggers.     Let  one  of  the  stenographers  take  her  record, 
through  the  small  screen.    The  mother  talks  fast,  but  loudly  and  distinctly. 11 

After  lunch,  the  Clinic  Supervisor  and  Miss  Brown  looked  over  the  notes 
taken  by  the  stenographer.    They  found  that  the  mother  had  nagged  the  child  ex- 
actly seventy-two  times,  during  one  meal.     I'll  read  you  just  a  brief  part  of 
the  stenographic  record: 

"Melvin,  don' t  eat  so  fast .     Yes,  I  am  getting  a  new  fall  outfit;  Paris 
says  'blue."    Melvin,  tuck  in  your  napkin.     I  like  blue;  it  makes  a  large  woman 
look  more  slender.    Melvin,  eat  those  carrots.     I  promise  myself  to  stick  to 
my  reducing  diet.    Melvin,  do  use  your  fork,  or  these  ladies  rill  think  that 
I_  never  did  try  to  teach  you  any  table  manners.    3ut  you  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  lose  weight.    Melvin,  hold  your  fork  nicely. " 

That's  enough  to  read.     You  can  imagine  the  rest  of  the  record,  and  how 
discouraging  it  must  have  been,  to  Melvin,  to  be  urged  to  do  this,  and  urged  to 
do  that,  72  times  during  one  meal.     Seventy-two  urges  at  one  meal;  three  meals  a 
day;  365  days  a  year;  more  than  a  thousand  meal-time  urges  in  one  year.  In 
eight  years,  500,000.'    This  doesn't  include  the  nagging  which  the  child  probably 
received  from  his  father,  his  grandmother,  and  his  Aunt  Ellen. 

11 1  don't  know  what  to  tell  his  mother,"  said  the  supervisor.     "ITo  wonder 

he  is  undersized.    And  very  likely  the  whole  family  keeps  at  the  boy  all  day  long, 

day  after  day.    Kow  can  I  get  them  to  substitute  some  other  indoor  sport  for 
this  one,  from  which  they  seem  to  get  so  much  pleasure?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Miss    Brown.     "Do  you  think  the  family  enjoys 
nagging  the  child?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  supervisor.     "I  mean  just  that.    Many  parents  and  teachers 
get  much  satisfaction  from  nagging  children.     They  feel  satisfied  that  they  are 
doing  their  duty  by  the  younger  generation;  it  may  even  give  them  an  inward  feeling 
of  superiority.    Of  course  these  nagging  adults  don't  sum  it  up  this  way  to 
themselves.     But  to  go  bad:  to  the  case,  what  shall  I  say  to  the  boy?    No  ■ 
psychologist  has  yet,  by  careful  experimentation,  determined  just  what  a  normal 
child  should  do,  in  response  to  the  five  hundred  thousandth  urge  to  eat.     Is  the 
normal  reaction  that  of  throwing  beans  in  the  face  of  the  one  who  nags  him?" 

The  clinic  supervisor  turned  to  press  a  button,  and  asked  that  Melvin' s 
mother  be  sent  in  to  her  office.     I  wish  I  knew  what  the  Clinic  Supervisor  told 
Melvin' s  mother.    But  I  don't.    The  story  ends  right  here.     All  I  know  is  a 
remark  that  the  Clinic  Supervisor  made  to  Miss  Brown,  before  Melvin !s  mother 
came  in.    Her  remark  was  this:     "A  judge  in  one  of  our  western  states  has 
ruled  that  back  seat  driving  constitutes  sufficient  grounds  for  divorce." 
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Pretty  good  story,  isn't  it?    I  had  intended  to  talk  about  "Desserts 
for  Children"  today,  but  I  became  so  engrossed  in  the  story  of  Melvin,  and  what 
a  tortured  existence  his  must  be,  that  I  forgot  about  the  desserts,  till  it  was 
too  late.     TCill  you  let  me  postpone  the  talk  on  "Desserts  for  Children"?  I 
thank  you.    Ho,  I  won't  forget  it. 

Tfnat '  s  the  Menu  Specialist  serving  us  for  dinner  today?    A  Lamb  Stew. 
That  suits-  me  —  something  that  "sticks  to  the  ribs,"  as  Billy  says.  Billy 
likes  Lamb  Stew.    Tor  that  matter,  he  likes  most  everything.    Ibich  makes  it  a 
pleasure  to  cook  for  this  seven-year-old  youngster. 

There  are  nine  ingredients  in  a  Lamb  Stew,  and  these  are  the  nine  ingredi- 
ents: 


Breast,   shoulder,  neck,  flank,  and  trimmings  are  all  good  for  lamb  stew. 
Wipe  the  meat  with  a  damp  cloth,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  roll  in  flour.  Melt 
the  butter  in  a  skillet,  add  the  onion,  cook  until  it  turns  yellow,  and  add  the 
meat.     Then  the  meat  and  onion  have  browned  delicately,  transfer  them  to  a  kettle 
and  add  the  water,  after  first  pouring  it  into  the  skillet  so  as  to  get  full 
benefit  of  the  browned  fat.     Cover,  and  simmer  for  one  hour.    Then  add  the 
turnip,  green  pepper,  and  seasonings,  and  cook  20  minutes  longer.     If  the  stew  is 
not  thick  enough,  add  1  tablespoon  of  flour  mixed  with  2  tablespoons  of  cold 
water,  and  cook  for  several  mi  nates  longer,  stirring  constantly.     Serve  piping 
hot.     Garnish  with  parsley. 

Dear  me  I    I  clear  forgot  to  tell  you  the  whole  menu.    This  is  it:  Lamb 
Stew;  Boiled  Potatoes,  garnished  with  chopped  parsley;  Cold  Slaw;  and  Pumpkin  Pie 

Pumpkin  pie  —  well,  I  guess  there's  nothing  harmful  in  a  piece  of  Pumpkin 
Pie,  for  a  healthy  child  like  Billy,  if  the  pie  is  not  over-rich.    Pumpkin  pie 
filling,  for  instance,  is  made  up  of  stewed  pumpkin,  milk,  and  eggs.     I  never  put 
much  spice  in  mixtures  which  Billy  eats,  because  I  want  to  develop  in  him  a 
liking  for  simple  foods,  rather  than  highly  seasoned  foods. 

Por  young  children,  some  of  the  pumpkin  pie  filling  might  be  baked  in 
ramekins,  without  the  pie  crust. 


Bert  Monday  —  to  tell  the  truth,  I  haven't  the  least  idea  what  we're 
having  for  dinner  Monday,  bat  I  know  we  won't  starve. 

Subject  of  Monday's  talk;     "When  Jelly  Makers  Get  Together." 


2  pounds  lean  raw  lamb 

2  tablespoons  butter 
1/2  cup  sliced  onion 

3  cups  diced  rutabaga  turnip 


1  green  pepper,  chopped 
1  quart  water 
PI  our 

Salt  and  pepper 


Nine  ingredients,  for  Lamb  Stew:     (Repeat  ingredients). 


Let's  r 


epeat  the  menu:     (Please  repeat) 


#### 


